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Preface 



As the nation tries to piece together a complete system 
for the transition from school to work it needs to include 
cooperative education, improving it where needed. Coopera- 
tive education in the United States has a history going back 
to the beginning of this century. This report describes where 
it came from, where it is today, and where it can be 
improved. 

This report is published in the Policy Information 
Center’s Policy Issue Perspective series, which brings 
research to bear on important policies and practices, and 
encourages authors to convey their professional judgment on 
policy issues. 



Paul E. Barton 
Director 

Policy Information Center 
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Introduction 



Throughout most of this 
century, the United 
States has had signifi- 
cant experience with the 
use of the worksite in 
what has been called 
cooperative education or 
cooperative vocational 
education. 



The 1990s has seen a growth, or even a semi-explosion, 
of interest in “work-based learning” and “youth apprentice- 
ship.” There have been dozens of demonstration projects, 
and new federal legislation — the School to Work Opportuni- 
ties Act. That act divides into the work side, the school side, 
and “connecting” activities. The Perkins Vocational Educa- 
tion Act referred to “youth apprenticeship” six times. How- 
ever, the oldest and most prevalent form of work-based 
learning, cooperative education, has not fared well over the 
last 20 years. 

Throughout most of this century, the United States has 
had significant experience with the use of the worksite in 
what has been called cooperative education or cooperative 
vocational education. 1 Cooperative education in the United 
States seems to have originated at the college level in 1906 
at the University of Cincinnati. In 1913, through the effort 
of leading employers, Dayton, Ohio, launched a high school 
that operated entirely on the cooperative principle. Stu- 
dents spent half their time at the workplace in supervised 
training and half their time in the schoolroom. Although it 
has experienced many changes, this program is still in 
operation today. 



Ad hoc surveys at the beginning of the decade place 
enrollments in high school cooperative education at around 
400,000. And about 150,000 high school graduates have 
credits in cooperative education, as disclosed by transcript 
studies. (The 400,000 includes 10th, 11th, and 12th grades, 
as well as students who drop out before completing high 
school.) While these numbers are down sharply from the 
1970s, they are still substantial, particularly when com- 
pared to any other high school worksite program. It is a 
foundation that we can and should build on. 



Cooperative education has shown staying power, 
despite the decline, and despite the fact that it has been 
seriously neglected. Support for it has been removed in the 
federal vocational education legislation (the Perkins Act). 
The Department of Education stopped tracking enroll- 
ments. It is not mentioned in the Condition of Education or 
Education Digest. It has shared in the low reputation often 




\Also popularly called “co-op” education; co-op and cooperative education 
have been used interchangeably in this report. 
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This report springs 
from the belief that we 
should take this 
American version of 
“dual enrollment " 
seriously, examine 
what we have, and 
improve and expand 
it 



held in the past about vocational education. It has, through- 
out most of this century, been opposed by many vocational 
educators, who thought skill instruction should remain in the 
classroom. It is hard to find a champion for cooperative edu- 
cation, despite the emphasis given recently to the school-to- 
work transition. 

This report springs from the belief that we should take 
this American version of “dual enrollment” seriously, exam- 
ine what we have, and improve and expand it. And we should 
start measuring it regularly; as Daniel Patrick Moynihan 
said 30 years or so ago, in the United States we only do what 
we measure. The common expression is “out of sight, out of 
mind.” 

This is not a blind advocacy of all that now exists under 
the label of cooperative education. Cooperative education, as 
it exists today, is very uneven in quality. But we are in a 
renewal era in education for the career bound, and in voca- 
tional education generally. We should be doing the same in 
cooperative education. 

To set the context for those not familiar with this Ameri- 
can experience, a brief word on what good cooperative educa- 
tion might look like is necessary. Many lists of characteristics 
and principles exist in textbooks used for training teacher 
coordinators. At least four such books appeared in the 1970s, 
before cooperative education declined. The following set of 
principles is from Cooperative Occupational Education and 
Work, by Ralph Mason and Peter Haines, published in 1972. 

1. The primary and overriding purpose is to provide 
occupational competence at a defined entry level. 
Instruction must be geared to a set of definable 
performance objectives, and providing students 
with financial assistance, or employment, or even 
the inducement to stay in school must be secondary 
considerations. 

2. The instruction both in school and at the training 
station is based on the student’s career goal. 

3. The kind, extent, and sequence of the training station 
learning experience are correlated closely with the 
kind, extent, and sequence of the in-school learning 
experience. 



This report starts with a 
description of the extent 
of cooperative education 
offerings and enrollment 
trends and levels. A 
number of examples of 
programs are described, 
drawn from some recent 
case studies. A summary 
of what is known about 
high school cooperative 
education from evalua- 
tion studies is provided. 
Finally, some steps for 
expanding and improv- 
ing cooperative educa- 
tion are set forth. 



4. Students may elect the cooperative plans only when 
they possess the employability characteristics accept- 
able in the marketplace as well as the necessary 
basic knowledge and skills prerequisite to employ- 
ment. 

5. The employment situation must be truly a training 
station, where the firm understands and accepts its 
teaching responsibility and where an individual is 
given time to act as a training sponsor. 

6. The employment conditions are not only legal 
employment but acceptable by all the other stan- 
dards of the school. 

7. The coordinator has sufficient time to carry out the 
coordination responsibilities and be accountable for 
quality education. 

8. Instruction is characterized by its individualization, 
by the use of projects, by remediation as required, 
and by interaction with programs of a youth organi- 
zation, such as Distributive Education Clubs of 
America (DECA). 

This is a stringent set of principles and we do not 
know how many existing programs would meet all of them 
to these authors’ satisfaction. But they do provide a guide 
to identifying quality in cooperative education. 

This report starts with a description of the extent of 
cooperative education offerings and enrollment trends and 
levels. A number of examples of programs are described, 
drawn from some recent case studies. A summary of what 
is known about high school cooperative education from 
evaluation studies is provided. Finally, some steps for 
expanding and improving cooperative education are set 
forth. 



High Schools Offering Cooperative 
Education 



While student enroll- 
ments in cooperative 
education are only 
about 8 percent of all 
high school students, 
around half of all 
high schools provide 
such opportunities . . 



While student enrollments in cooperative education are 
only about 8 percent of all high school students, around half 
of all high schools provide such opportunities — 48 percent of 
comprehensive high schools and 59 percent of vocational 
schools. These data are shown in Figure 1. The percentage 
of schools with some kind of work experience program is 
higher; about a fourth of the schools in this survey report 
having a work experience program other than cooperative 
education. 



Figure 1: Percentage of High Schools Offering Coopertive Education 
by Type of High School, 1991-1992 
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Source: National Center for Education Statistics, Vocational Education in the United States: 
The Early 1990s , Table 98. 



The first solid data about cooperative education pro- 
grams were collected in 1991-1992. In Figure 2, the data 
show the percentage of cooperative education programs that 
have a particular feature. 





... in practically all 
co-op programs 
schools report that the 
employer assures 
supervision, on-the-job 
learning, and their 
evaluations influence 
students' grades. 



Figure 2: Percentage of Cooperative Education Programs with 
Selected Features, 1991-1992 
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As can be seen in Figure 2, in practically all co-op 
programs schools report that the employer assures supervi- 
sion, on-the-job learning, and their evaluations influence 
students’ grades. Also, coordinators have release time to 
visit job sites. (As would be expected, more vocational 
schools than comprehensive schools have co-op programs.) 




In the great majority of programs, there is a written 
plan for each student, and coordinators actually meet the 
employer before a student is placed. 



In about two-thirds of the programs, there is a limit on 
the number of students per coordinator and coordinators 
work only in their own vocational subject areas. 
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In about half of the programs, coordinators find students 
jobs, although we don’t know that they do this for all stu- 
dents in their programs, or just a few. We presume that in 
the other half, students are fining up their own jobs. 

On paper, most of these programs seem to have the 
characteristics we would expect of co-op programs. Of course, 
the survey tells us nothing about quality. For example, are 
the written plans good ones, are they followed by employers, 
and do coordinators monitor employers to see if they are 
following the plans? 

Obviously, a fair number of programs do not have such 
written agreements. There are more where coordinators have 
too many students to follow and where coordinators are not 
actually meeting the employers. 2 

We also know whether students must maintain a mini- 
mum grade point average to stay in the co-op program. (See 
Figure 3.) This varies considerably by the type of high school, 
with area or regional vocational schools the highest. 



Figure 3: Percentage of Cooperative Education Programs That 
Require a Minimum Grade Point Average 
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Source: Special tabulations provided by the National Center for Education Statistics. 




2 Of course, there will be employers who have had a long association with the 
school and where it is not necessary to meet them for each student placement 
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... if we take into 
account these other work 
experience programs we 
can conclude that there 
are co-op-like programs 
in up to two-thirds of 
comprehensive high 
schools and up to 90 
percent of vocational 
high schools . . . 


Where there are minimum grade requirements, em- 
ployers are more likely to get students with adequate aca- 
demic preparation. 

The data recently made available by the National 
Center for Education Statistics (NCES) raise the question 
of whether there are a lot of programs not labeled as coop- 
erative education that in fact have many characteristics of 
co-op programs. According to the NCES survey, 21 percent 
of comprehensive high schools and 32 percent of vocational 
schools have “other work experience programs.” When the 
characteristics of these programs are examined in terms of 
employer supervision, written plans, coordinators visiting 
job sites, etc., the pattern is very similar to that for coopera- 
tive programs. Of course, some schools with cooperative 
programs may also have these “other work experience” 
programs, perhaps under names like internships, so there 
is likely some overlap. 

For example, about four out of five of the schools with 
co-op programs provide a written plan for each student; the 
same is true for schools with other work experience pro- 
grams. About the same percentages of schools with other 
work experience programs as schools with co-op programs 
say the coordinators meet with employers before a student 
is placed. The same is true for most all of the other features 
of the two approaches. 

In any event, if we take into account these other work 
experience programs we can conclude that there are co-op- 
like programs in up to two- thirds of comprehensive high 
schools and up to 90 percent of vocational high schools, 
depending on the amount of overlap in terms of schools 
having both approaches. 3 While actual enrollments may be 
a modest proportion of all high school students, the vast 
majority of schools have programs. This means also that 
some employers in most communities have had some expe- 
rience with co-op-like programs. 




We know there is some overlap because 65 percent of area/regional vocational 
schools report having co-op programs and 40 percent report other work experience 
programs, adding up to more than 100 percent. 



Student Enrollment 



Bailey and Merrit, 
writing in 1993, note a 
20 percent drop in 
enrollments from the 
late 1970s to the late 
1980s . 



The data on enrollments and completions in high school 
cooperative education have never been particularly good, and 
data collection was abandoned by the Department of Educa- 
tion in the 1980s. In my own writing in the early 1980s, I 
quoted figures of around 500,000 for enrollment, which is a 
considerable level of activity. It clearly has dropped consider- 
ably. Bailey and Merrit, writing in 1993, note a 20 percent 
drop in enrollments from the late 1970s to the late 1980s. 

This drop would be consistent with two surveys done 
early in this decade. In a survey of state directors of coopera- 
tive education in 1989/90, the General Accounting Office 
(GAO) 4 estimated that there were about 430,000 students 
enrolled in co-op programs (about 8 percent of juniors and 
seniors), and in a 1992 survey by the National Assessment of 
Vocational Education, 7.7 percent of juniors and seniors were 
reported enrolled in such programs. Also, there were other 
students enrolled in co-op-like programs. Concludes Stem et 
al.: “It would therefore be accurate to say that approximately 
five percent of students in grades 9-12, or 10 percent of 
seniors, were in programs which were either called co-op or 
had all the main features of co-op.” 5 



There likely has been some further slippage in enroll- 
ments in the first half of the decade. Stone et al., in two 
major midwest cities they studied, report a decline in one city 
and disappearance in another. Co-op has been heavily 
(though not always) linked to vocational education, and that 
has been in decline. 



We now have solid information about the extent to which 
high school graduates participated in cooperative education 
and work experience programs. This comes from studies of 
high school transcripts conducted in 1992 by the NCES. The 
Carnegie Units earned in cooperative education and work 
experience were published in the fall of 1995 by the NCES. 6 
While the report provided the percentage of students taking 
various vocational and labor market preparation courses for 
vocational courses, it did not provide comparable information 



4 Transition from School to Work: Linking Education and Worksite Training, General 
Accounting Office, 1991. 

5 David Stern et al., School to Work: Research on Programs in the United States, 
Washington: Taylor and Francis/The Falmer Press, 1994. 

^Vocational Education in the United States: The Early 1990s, National Center for 
Education Statistics, November 1995. 



for cooperative education and work experience. The NCES 
made special tabulations for this Policy Information Center 
report. 



The largest enroll- 
ments were among 
students studying 
business and office 
skills and in 
marketing and 
distribution. 



As can be seen in Figure 4, 7 percent of all graduates 
had been enrolled in cooperative education in 1992, more 
females than males. By race and ethnicity, the largest 
percentage enrolled was among Hispanic graduates, at 9.8 
percent, and the smallest was among Native American 
graduates. Eight percent of Black graduates, 5 percent of 
Asian graduates, and 6 percent of White graduates were 
enrolled in some form of cooperative education. 

The largest enrollments were among students studying 
business and office skills and in marketing and distribu- 
tion. However, as can be seen in Figure 5, there were en- 
rollments in all vocational areas, with the smallest in con- 
struction and mechanics and repair. We also know that the 
higher the number of vocational education courses students 
take, the higher the percentage of students enrolled in 
cooperative education — -just .9 percent of those with less 
then two Carnegie Units, compared to almost 20 percent of 
students with eight or more Carnegie Units. 



Figure 4: Percentage of All 1992 Public High School Graduates 


Enrolled in Cooperative Education, by Sex and Race/Ethnicity 
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Source: Special tabulations provided by the National Center for Education Statistics. 
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Figure 5: Percentage of All 1992 Public High School Graduates 
Enrolled in Cooperative Education, by Area of Occupational 
Preparation 
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Students are also enrolled in work experience programs 
not labeled cooperative education. If these students are in- 
cluded in the data, the total increased to 7.6 percent of all 
public high school graduates. From the models that guide 
these programs, we would expect less rigorous training and 
supervision in these work experience programs. However, as 
pointed out above, the survey conducted by Stem et al. shows 
considerable similarities to cooperative education. (For 
example, 85 percent of schools report having training plans 
for work experience students, compared with 92 percent for 
co-op students; the percentages are 80 versus 83 for whether 
coordinators meet with employers before a student is placed, 
and 93 versus 97 for whether the employers’ evaluations 
influence students’ grades.) From the standpoint of what we 
have in place to build on, we can use the larger figure of 7.6 
percent. This would be about 176,000 high school graduates 
in 1992. This number of graduates may be compatible with 



the 400,000 or so estimate of enrollments for 1989 and 
1990, since the larger figure includes all high school stu- 
dents and those who dropped out before graduating. 

The co-op enrollment rate varies considerably by state. 
Figure 6 shows this variation. The highest enrollment 
percentage are in Illinois, Virginia, and Georgia. Twenty 
states have enrollments in the range of 0 to 5 percent, and 
the rest are between six and 16 percent. 
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